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De Mixtis Graecae Linguae Dialectis scripsit Otto Hoffmann, Dr. Phil. 
Gotting. Vandenhoeck et Ruprecht, 1888, pp. 72. 

With the death of Georg Curtius, under whose fostering care the study 
of the Greek dialects had achieved such prosperity at Leipzig, Gottingen 
became the chief seat in Germany of the investigation into the many- 
colored dialect life of Hellas. Curtius' Studien contained not less than 
ten treatises dealing specifically with dialectology, to say nothing of the 
innumerable references to dialectal forms scattered throughout the ten 
volumes of that important journal ; for which its successor, the Leipziger 
Studien, offers but an indifferent equivalent in this regard. It is in 
GSttingen, where the first history of the Greek dialects was published now 
almost half a century ago, that the pioneer work of Ahiens is reappearing 
under the accurate supervision of Meister. That scholar still modestly 
retains the name of Ahrens upon the title-page of a work that he has 
practically recreated. 1 It is in Gottingen, too, that the great collection of 
dialect inscriptions is publishing under the joint editorship of Bechtel and 
Collitz, now that America has secured the services of the latter scholar. 
Prof. Bechtel himself has in preparation a volume whose aim is to present, 
from the point of view of scientific Greek grammar, the history of the Greek 
dialects ; and lastly, Gottingen is the abode of the author of " Isyllos von 
Epidauros." The dissertation of Hoffmann is dedicated to his teacher, 
Fick, to whose inspiration has been due much of the dialect work that has 
rendered the Georgia Augusta justly famous. It bears decided traces of 
the instruction of Fick before his departure to another field of activity, 
and is a work not unworthy of him whose views appear so prominently 
throughout its pages. Judge his "Aeolic theory" about Homer as we may, 
all unite in their praise of Fick's dialect work. 

Dr. Hoffmann, whose name is known as the author of a valuable con- 
tribution upon the subject of the Cyprian inscriplions in Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage, has given us a lucid exposition of the subject of dialect mixture 
from the point of view of a Hellenist. Especially to be praised is the 
series of parallel columns in which are arranged the peculiarities of 
Thessalian and Boeotian. The author could have chosen no more ad- 
mirable means of making clear the positions he holds in reference to the 
Doric or Aeolic portions of these dialects. The same lucidity pervades 
the greater portion of the entire treatise, even when the result is a non 
liquet. Especial stress is laid upon the impure character of the Doric of the 
colonies and of the islands — a point deserving much attention, but one to 
which sufficient importance has as yet not been attached. 

Dialect mixture, says Hoffmann, results from three causes : (1) From the 
political supremacy of one people over another, (2) from the mixture of 
peoples in colonies, (3) from the migration of single forms. This implies 
that the author is no friend to the " Wellentheorie." To assume dialect 
mixture, a scholar must set clearly before himself what was the original 
character of the speech of the people, whose language was afterwards 
colored by the adoption either of the phonetics or of the scheme of inflec- 
tion prevalent in a neighboring canton. Hoffmann's positions on this point 

1 The second volume of Meister's book may be immediately expected. 
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will, on the whole, I think, be regarded as well taken. It is solely in the 
working out of his views that doubt arises, e. g. when the dialect of Laconia 
is compared with that in use by the tribes occupying Epirus before the 
irruptions of the Thessalians into Thessaly. But I must protest against 
Hoffmann's dialectal terminology in his use of dialectus Transpindana for 
" Doric." Aside from the unwieldiness of the name, it is surely overdoing 
the matter to call the Doric of North Greece, of the Peloponnesus, and of 
the outlying colonies by this distinctly local appellation. So, too, as regards 
Achaean, a dialect, in II.'s view, equivalent to what scholars formerly 
called Aeolic. The use of such a term, which after all is somewhat hazy, 
must be deprecated. There is here an absence of precision and of defi- 
niteness which is on a plane with H.'s tendency to find too easy an explana- 
tion for every phenomenon that crosses his path (e. g. the Thracians are 
said to be of Aeolic stock). I fail to observe the force of H.'s objection 
(p. 3) to the view that the Arcadians once lived in closer geographical 
relation to the Thessalians. H. himself assumes it throughout his entire 
paper (cf. p. 28). We need surely not be driven from such a position because 
the Arcadians were pleased to call themselves air^Wovec. If language 
proves anything, it proves that the worshippers of Felasgian Zeus in the 
mountains of Arcadia were descended from ancestors who were allied by 
blood to the Aeolians of Thessaly, and whose habitations were, in prehis- 
toric times, in the north. 

As regards the question as to the character of Thessalian, Boeotian and 
Elean, the author has made no advance upon the views held in the Am. 
Journ. l'hil. Vol. VII, 421 ff. The argument used by Hoffmann to attack- 
a position there maintained on the score of the absence from Aeolic, 
Thessalian and Boeotian of the paragogic mi, might be turned against H. 
himself as regards all cases of the retention of an original form in any 
dialect. 

I regard as very doubtful the assertion (p. 8) that mf>a in Laconian is a 
survival of the speech of the conquered Achaeans ; that (p. 33) yivvfiai in 
Thessalian, a dialect in which there are not many inscriptions before 300 
(H. p. 17 makes an error on this point), is an original form in Greek, 
parallel to avv/ii. : avu. By a strange inadvertence H. takes no note of 
ylvtjano, to which yiwiiai is a certain parallel ; hence his explanation is a 
total failure. Doubt might be expressed as to many other explanations of 
forms, and of actual errors there are not a few, aside from the constantly 
recurring inaccurate citation of the numbers in the Dialect-Sammlung and 
the incorrect Greek forms, e. g. on p. 11, baauv 34511 should be boaovv 345,1. 
Omission of pertinent forms occasionally occurs, e. g. p. 15, the Thessalian 
forms in dapa-. irparoc (p. 23) must have been Aeolic (cf. Theocr. XXIX 
18), though Alcaeus and the inscriptions have the kolvt] form Tzpuros. 

New points of view are frequently brought to our notice, e. g. that ovv/m, 
not avojia, was the original form (but whence came the of bvofia ?) The 
pertinent literature is too sparingly cited. Johansson's views on the infini- 
tive deserved at least a passing notice (p. 62), where, in despair at explain- 
ing (pspev, Hoffmann reaches the unsatisfactory conclusion that (pipEiv and 
<ftpr)v are derived from yipsv by a productio non legitima. Throughout the 
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entire treatise the uninitiated scholar is left only too frequently in the dark 
as to the views of those who have been over the same field as Hoffmann 
himself. 

An allusion to a point overlooked by Hoffmann may conclude this notice 
of a piece of work which well deserves the attention of dialectologists. 
The word tcv?.oc upon a Thessalian inscription (C. D. I. No. 133233) has 
been regarded as the sole occurrence of this noun in Greek. It should be 
noticed that Aristarchus, Iliad V 397, read, not iv Hv/m but iv irv'ha (avrl rov 
nvX^j, and Mr. Leaf's note on the passage, "it is much more likely that 
Aristarchos explained the name LKvlof to mean ' the gate of hell,' and was 
misunderstood by his followers, than that he assumed a synonym of ttvAoc, 
which is not found elsewhere in Greek," deserves at least partial modifica- 
tion in the light of this, another proof of the close connection between the 
Achilleis and the home of Achilles. H. W. S. 



Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1887, Vol. XVIII. 
Boston, 1888. 

The Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1887 have 
just appeared at the present writing (Nov. 1888). This tardiness, which 
some might object to, is a consolation to the often belated editor of similar 
performances. The volume is one of unusual weight and importance. Two 
of the articles — one on the Arcado-Cyprian Dialect, by Dr. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, who is the recognized American leader in the department, and one 
by Dr. B. W. Wells, on the Sounds u and o in English — are of noteworthy 
importance for specialists, the former article being accompanied by an 
index, for which all dialectologists will be grateful. Prof. Pease's study 
of the Relative Value of the MSS of Terence is an interesting example of the 
application of statistical method to the valuation of MSS. Wider circles 
will be reached by the papers of Prof. William F. Allen on the Monetary 
Crisis in Rome, A. D. 38, and of Dr. E. G. Sihler on the Tradition of Caesar's 
Gallic War. 

Professor E. B. Clapp's article in the same volume on the Conditional 
Sentence in Aeschylus follows closely the lines of my paper on the conditional 
sentence in Pindar (A. J. P. Ill 434), even to the peculiar nomenclature — 
although he is disposed to dissent from some of my positions. So in regard 
to the use of el with fut. ind., he seems to think that I have gone too far in 
ascribing to it a minatory and monitory character, and declares that we 
"cannot advance much beyond the rule of Professor Goodwin, who con- 
siders the fut. indie, with el as only a way of expressing ' more vividly ' 
precisely the same idea conveyed by iav with the subjunctive, except in 
cases where the former may be translated by is to or must." The trouble 
about 'more vividly' is its vagueness, as I have elsewhere set forth, and, 
moreover, I have never contended for more than the prevalence of el w. fut. 
ind. in minatory and monitory clauses. Qui trop embrasse, mal e'lreint. If 
you make your rule wide enough to cover every phenomenon, you make it 
so wide as to be worthless. If we take words in their vague, popular 
acceptation, we may as well throw our collections of synonyms behind the 



